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BALPA, CALPA, and ALP 





A Agreement of Affiliation Ratified 


Keep the Pledg LATE NEWS 
To the President | 5 cca, 


“The air line industry has kept Lt. Col. D. R. Petty, a fur- 
ts pledge to the President,” de-|loughed United Air Lines pilot, 
lared George A. Cook, chairman|has added a memorable “first” to 
f the National Mediation Board,| his record. He piloted one of the 
) a recent announcement of the} first transport planes to unload 

















August Advances 
WithRapidTempo 


The high-light happening of the 
month of August was the ratifica- 
tion of the Memorandum of 
Agreement of Affiliation entered 














nique record of achievement paratroopers over Sicily. into at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
1ade by the commercial aviation ere on the 18th day of April, 1943, by 
idustry since the beginning of) ‘ and between the British Air Line 
he war. Speedier Pilots Association, the Canadian 
“Very s after the Pearl Har- noe ir Line Pilots Associati r- 
attack,” his statement con-|,,Within the next months, all ethientel, ank Ga Ake. tins 
r' attack, S state “4 a : . : fae 2 A 
inued, “the management and ope- letters to and from the nation’s 


Pilots Association, International. 


soldiers overseas will be given 
___| speedier delivery by an_ all-air 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) | service, Maj. Gen. Harold George, | 
commanding officer of the Air| 


= . Transport Command, has _ an-| 
Wins Wings | nounced. 


Grorce A. DEWrTT, Manacine| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) < 


my 4 poe ' 
SDITOR OF THE TIMES-HERALD, The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
HE NEWSPAPER WITH THE GREAT- | L f “Chi f?? |'BACKING THE Al TACK ciation helped to get the 
ST CIRCULATION IN THE CITy OF ament oO @ ‘ 1e | September 9, 1943, Third War Loan Drive off to a flying start by 
VASHINGTON, HAS BEEN ONE OF (With Apologies to No One) BACKING THE ATTACK with a check for $40,000 for Battle Bonds. | 
HE EARLIEST AND MOST CONSIST- ’ ies Id h It was truly a “first” when ALPA’s President, David L. Behncke, on 
NT CHAMPIONS OF FAIR TREAT- er ee * wa seener | August 10, 1943, handed Mr. James A. Bourke, representative of the | 
MENT FOR THE AIR LINE PILOTS. Than shoot the breeze as others | Farst National Bank of Chicago, ALPA’s Third War Loan check, 
: cpp ag ee a c | | postdated to September 9, the first day of Uncle Sam’s Third War Loan 
IE HOLDS THE DISTINCTION OF BE- do. | Betes vies h ; .g , 
Around the old staff house I itch || D”ive to raise $15,000,000,000, Shown above is ALPA’s newly-elected 
otk ail Rane the tilleces | treasurer, David B. Kuhn, proudly adding ALPA’s latest supplement- Article VIII of this 
bitch. | ing check to the Association’s framed record, “Air Line Pilots Associa- 
| tion’s Investment in Victory,” which is on constant display at Head- 
quarters. Looking on is Mr. Bourke (left), and ALPA’s President. The 
Association’s latest purchase of war loan bonds brings its total battle 


ating personnel of the railroads 
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Memoran- 
dum of Agreement of Affiliation 
caused it to be mandatory that 
each of the aforementioned affili- 


Locked in my office, away from 
the sun, 
I pray for a chance to make a 


. : a5 ates ratify the said Agreement or 
ie bond investment up to a grand over-all sum of $140,048. In addition as Hew prea Pare gp ‘ieee 

Sita to my deck to to the purchases made by ALPA, the pilots are doing their full share 1948 as a ccadiiien ts te being 
Reesattesth eleue as individual purchasers of war securities. In a far more material a : 


I wish to hell I were a “brave.” || W%"-winning contribution, the majority of their number are either in eigen ty pt acnprcar prance eng 
uniform on active duty at our many global battlefronts or they are : P . 


I car circulars, leaf after engaged in world-wide wartime air transportation. That great Civil —- — ee 
ae War general, Forrest, said, “To win battles one must get there firstest |. °° | ij 
No hope in sight to ease my with the mostest,” and that’s where the air line pilots are really hit- ciations, namely, ALPA, BALPA, 


grief. : seep Hehe . 4 ae jue » | or CALPA, failed to ratify the 
Tis sad! I can no longer beef, — eccslltatenin. neene aise the usenet . Rare a _| Agreement of Affiliation on ie be- 





I’m stuck in Miami, A goddam || —— = oo 
Chief! 





" a Weis 3 a ie fore August 1, 1943, it would be 
Pensions for Canadian Pacific Pilots |™! “4 °« 
bei tae ae Signed, Sealed, Delivered 
Ratification was received from 
the British Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation in London, England, in the 

















HONORARY MEMBERSHIP BY A ; ’ ae VR ; 
Flyin rs mitte tool 
UNANIMOUS VOTE OF THE 1938 ying pe onnel of Canadian of the Canadian Pacific Railw ay 


CONVENTION OF THE Air Line P1-| Pacific Airlines now have a pen-| general pension scheme. Retire- 
sere AseoctaTIOn. sion based on those prevailing on| ment is set for 60 years, but can| form of a cable dated July 24 and 
Editor DeWitt Coins Phrase other major air lines, that com- be made at 55 under special cit-| verified by a letter dated July 
Ween san tam suas’ 4m pany _recently announced. This cumstances. American air line 23, authenticated by Arthur 
bapery costmnveen vinet Cale v0 plan, in which membership is com-| companies who now have pension Saward, secretary of BALPA. 
WASHINGTON ON JUNE 1, 1988, IT pulsory and limited to pilots under | plans in effect for their pilots are _ : 
was Mz. DEWITT WHo COnUD THE forty years of age, is also a part} UAL, AA, PAA, and National. (Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
PHRASE, “LOBBY TO SAVE LIVES,” - 
BY WHICH TITLE THEY SOON BE- 
CAME COMMONLY KNOWN. THIS 
AIR SAFETY COMMITTEE WAS CRED- 
ITED WITH SUCCESSFULLY SPONSOR- 
ING THE PART OF THE CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT OF 1938 WHICH CRE- 
ATED THE AIR SAFETY BOARD THAT 
RESULTED IN A WORLD’S RECORD BE- 
ING ESTABLISHED OF 17 MONTHS 
AND FIVE DAYS WITHOUT ACCIDENTS 
ON ALL OF THE U. S. AIR NETWORK. 
LATER, ON APRIL 28, 1940, AN- 
OTHER LINE PILOTS’ AIR SAFETY 
COMMITTEE CAME TO WASHINGTON 
TO PREVENT THE ABOLISHING OF 
THE AIR SAFETY BOARD UNDER 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REORGAN- 
IZATION PLAN No. 4. THIS GROUP 
Mr. DEWITT PROMPTLY CHRIST- 
ENDED, “SECOND LOBBY TO SAVE 
LIVEs.” 
He Is Piloting B26’s 


TO PROVE THAT THE DEWITTS — - —— 


NG THE FIRST PERSON NOT AN AIR| HAVE FLYING IN THEIR BLOOD The Air Line Pilots Resnshatlen hes negotiated sixteen of 
[NE PILOT WHOM THEY INFORMED|GreorGeE A. DEWITT, JR., WHOSE LAST BUT NOT LEAST what are commonly referred to as line pilots’ basic work- 


THEIR PLANS TO ORGANIZE.| PICTURE APPEARS WITH THIS ARTI-|i@& #8reements, and, in addition, they have negotiated many dments and suppl ts. This, in an 
HERE COULD BB NO FINER GESTURE| CLE, RECENTLY COMPLETED HIS 5a —— ae to gy ef ORY one neg? agreement with each of the air carriers excepting 
Pibim “TRUST” IN. ANY. MAN. [THAINING. WITH THE Atm. Fonoes | Americta Export Alrtines, Inc», and Pan American Airways Syetem. The American Export pilots agree 
ROM THAT TIME TO THE PRESENT| AND WON HIS LIEUTENANCY AND| ment agreement with their company and to get started with the actual writing of thas pip amelie 
\Y, Mr. DEWITT HAS CO-OPERATED| WINGS. HE IS PILOTING B26’S AT| adage, “Last but not least,’’ certainly applies to this effort. Let’s take a quick look. There are six wide- 
ND FOUGHT SHOULDER TO SHOUL-| DopGE CITY, KANSAS. IN BACK OF | spread divisions of PAA, namely, Eastern, Western, Atlantic, Alaska, Africa-Orient, and Pacific. (L. to r.) 


eR WITH THE LINE  PILOTS| YOUNG DEWITT, WHO IS INDEED A|is the pilots employment making conference committee, in action in Chicago on August 17, 18 and 19, 
THROUGH ALL THEIR BATTLES, AND,|SNAPPY AND CAPABLE-APPEARING | FePresenting the pilots and copilots of all PAA’s global air line system: C. S. Vaughn, pilot, Atlantic; 
FOR THIS UNWAVERING AND UN.| ADDITION TO UNCLE SAM’S AIR } a veccig ct ones, Alaska; J. B. Magenis, pilot, Africa-Orient; R. R. Campbell, pilot, Pacific; J. G. 
SELFISH DEVOTION TO THEIR BEST| FIGHTING FORCES, (L. To R.) nderson, copi t acific; F. S. K. Lewis, pilot, Pacific; E. A. Meyring, pilot, Alaska; David L. Behncke, 
INTERESTS “Rp te ag L »|ALPA president; E. Carroll, ALPA contract negotiator; G. Brown, copilot, Atlantic; L. G. Watt, 
me AND THE BEST INTER-| THE gee BBY TO SAVE LIVES, copilot, Africa-Orient; C. W. Karraker, Jr., copilot, Eastern; R. E. Wanless, pilot, Western; J. H. Kroeger, 
. OF AIR SAFETY AND AVIATION | AND THE SECOND LoBBy TO SAVE| pilot, Western; and D. E. Loomis, pilot, Eastern. These conferences resulted in the writing of a first draft 
GENERALLY, HE WAS ACCORDED AN | LIVES.’ of their employment agreement. To say this is a major undertaking is, indeed, an acme of understatement. 
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Barry James. .....2..: Asst. Editor 


A.$.B. RETURN A “MUST” 


Since the abolition of the Air Safety Board, effective July 1, 1940, 
by Reorganization Plan Number 4, the Civil Aeronautics Board inves- 
tigators investigate air line crashes. This means that the Board, in a 
large sense, investigates itself because the Board makes the Civil Air | 
Regulations under which an air line aircraft operates at the time of a} 
crash and under which the engineering of such aircraft is approved. 

As these C.A.B. air line investigators move from one crash to the | 
next, it is, with rare exception, always the same monotonous, pointless, 
rubber-stamp, sing-song result—‘“‘pilot error.”” The same dull, meaning- | 
less procedure, i.e., “Air Liner Crashes” headlines across the front | 
page of the press of the country—‘Federal Investigators Rush te 
the Scene,” etc., etc. Quite obviously, the applied theory of these 
investigators is that the nearly always dead crew of the ill-fated craft 
is to blame until proven innocent. This avenue of approach is, indeed, 
safe and non-complex because the crew is dead and incapable of self- 
defense. Sometimes the C.A.B. investigators proceed directly to blame 
the crew and sometimes they go the long way around but, in the end, 
the result is the same—it’s always an excellent odds bet that the con- 
clusions will be that the crew erred. 

A typical long-way-round version of a C.A.B. accident report is | 
the one covering the Fairfield, Utah, December 15, 1942, Western Air 
Lines accident which resulted in the death of 13 passengers, 4 crew 
members, and 2 passengers seriously injured. This report rambles here 
and there touching on many things but, finally, by unmistakably clear 
inference, gets around to placing the blame once more on the graves 
of the dead crew. Apparently there was sufficient evidence in the wreck- 
age of this DC-3 air liner, which came to grief in the night on the 
lonely desert at Fairfield, Utah, and in the testimony of the witnesses 
at the crash hearing on December 21 and 22, 1942, to cause the C.A.B. 
investigators to make the statement in their recently issued report: 

“The examination of the wreckage points conclusively to a 

failure in the air of the aircraft’s structure. The analysis of 

the condition and of the type of fractures on the wings and 

tail surfaces indicates quite definitely that the right stabilizer 

had failed during a pull-up maneuver and that the wing 

failure was also consistent with pull-up loads.” 

And then it goes on to say in typical C.A.B. investigating style: 

“No indication was found that the failure had been due to 

any defect of material or workmanship.” 

They found nothing wrong with the material and workmanship. 
Without pausing to question this statement, the air line pilots query, 
“How about the engineering? There was a structural failure or several 
of them, wasn’t there?” 

Now the C.A.B. investigators subtly get around to the conclusions 
where the blame is placed, not directly, of course, but, nevertheless, 
unmistakably, on the graves of the dead crew. Quoting again from 
the report: 

“On the basis of all the facts, conditions and cirewmstances 

known to the Board at this time, it is concluded that failure 

of the left, or possibly both wing tips, and of the horizontal 

tail surfaces occurred in the air during a severe pull-up.” 

It’s all so gentle but the implications are crystal-clear: 

“However, no definite conclusion can be drawn from the evi- 

dence as to whether the pull-up was caused by operation of 

the controls by the crew, or by some other forces beyond their 

control.” 

Here’s the summation which, regardless of its delicate and dexter- 
ous for-a-purpose handling, falls with a cruel indicting thud upon the 
defenseless crew: 

“Due to the lack of any plausible theory for the latter, it seems 

more probable that the maneuver was initiated by the crew, 

possibly in an attempt to avoid collision with a bird, another 
aircraft, or some object which they saw or thought they saw.” 

Now mind you, there’s nothing definite about all this—outwardly 
it’s just rambling theory. But there is nothing definite or rambling 
about its inference. 

The company that builds this airplane admits its wings have failed 
structurally in the air under certain conditions. Rather than theorize 
for the benefit of a pilot-error conclusion, why didn’t the C.A.B. inves- 
tigators have a test pilot strap on a parachute, take up a similar air- 
plane, similarly loaded and operated to the one that crashed, and see 
if it would be possible to cause structural failure to this type of craft 
by a human arm pull-back on the controls—and the air line pilots don’t 
think it’s possible, especially at cruising speed. If this maneuver failed 
to break up the airplane or caused noticeable strains or permanent sets 
in the wings, then the theory of a pilot pulling back on the controls 
sharply enough to cause the airplane to fail structurally should be dis- 
regarded as well as all of its implications. If such a test does prove a 
structural weakness, then isn’t it logical to assume that perhaps the 
plane was not built strong enough to begin with? 

The plane that came to grief in Fairfield, Utah, had an automatic 
pilot. Maybe this contrivance is the culprit and maybe the conclusions 
should be not “crew error” but “iron pilot error.” Very little is said 
about this possibility in the report, however, because that would, of 
course, detract from the investigators’ human pilot error theories. In 
other words, the bill of particulars has been entered, the dead crew 


David L. Behncke...... + Editor 
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A Scientific Diagnosis of Air Line 
Flying by a General Practitioner 





By JERRY WOOD 
Council No. 51, EAL 
New York, N. Y. 





(Editor’s Note: Jerry Wood, a 
good ALPA’er, recently sent a let- 
ter to Headquarters transmitting 
an article for publication in the 
AIR LINE PILOT, the title of 
which is “A Scientific Diagnosis 
of Air Line Flying By A General 
Practitioner.” About this missive, 
which was snappy and to the 
point, Jerry said, “Am enclosing a 
little nonsense, kidding ourselves, 


suitable for that worthy publica- 
tion. If not, file it in your largest 
and best waste paper basket.” 
Thanks for the comments and 
suggestions, Jerry, but I am sure 
you will be glad to learn that all 
of us, after perusing your literary 
masterpiece, will agree that it is 
far too good to route in the direc- 
tion of that well-known catch-all, 
the waste basket. Don’t forget to 
write again some time.) 

Air line flying is a sedentary 
existence, accompanied by mo- 
ments of intense consternation. It 
is indulged in by various male 
characters who live in towns they 
don’t like, fly to places where they 
don’t want to go, (and occasional- 
ly can’t even find) over a route 
which is completely uninteresting. 
The sole purpose of the trip is so 
the return journey can be made 
the following day. There is no 
other reason. The entire process 
is repeated periodically. 

Ride with Jekyll and Hyde 

Two of these male characters 
go on each trip. There is a Senior 
character and a Junior character. 
The Senior sits in the left seat 
and tries to maintain an air of 
cool, calm resourcefulness and | 
competence. He doesn’t talk much} 
unless he feels like it. He looks| 
straight ahead. The Junior charac- | 
ter sits in the right seat. His| 
mannerisms are frequently touch-| 
ed with hesitancy and uncertainty. | 
A wild look occasionally enters 
his eye; his palms are sometimes 
moist; and he doesn’t talk much 
either—even when he does feel 
like it. He looks over at the Senior 
character frequently and_hope- 
fully, but usually to no avail. 
Junior Thinks Sherman Was Right 

The chief requirement for pro- 
ficiency in this peculiar profession 
is the ability to sleep when you 
are not tired, then later to stay 
awake when you're tired as hell. 
Everything else is easy. Fresh air 
is very bad for the Junior charac- 
ter. However, the Senior charac- 
ter always protects him by sleep- 
ing in the bed by the window. 
This effectively blocks the en- 
trance of that highly undesirable 
element. This protection is further 





‘now and almost all the boys are 





amplified to include testing the 








THIS IS IT--I’M 
A SCANDAL MONGER 


By “CHUCK” BOTSCH 
Council No. 31, AA 
Burbank, Calif. 


Well, gang, here I am lounging 
and basking in the beautiful Cali- 
fornia sunshine on the beach at 
Santa Monica! The rugged coast- 
line stretches for miles to the 
north, and Catalina Island looms 
in dark silhouette across the deep 
blue channel—yes, an _ inspiring 
place for any author, even a 
scandal monger like myself! Since 
my last attempt at invading the 
field of the literati, much has 
transpired at Burbank. 

As You Can See 

Captain “Andy” Andrews is laid 
up with a broken ankle, suffered 
in a cab accident at El Paso. His 
first officer escaped injury, but 
our favorite stewardess, Olive 
Thompson, is in EO with two 
broken legs. The pilots drop in on 
Olive at the other end of the line 
and visit for a while. (And say, 
have you guys noticed the good 
looking nurses on that floor?) It 
just goes to prove that ground 
transportation isn’t safe any more! 
. . . Burbank also boasts a brand 
new “Link” trainer with every- 
thing on it but the kitchen sink. 
Here go your days off, fellows! 
We welcome that old-timer, Cap- 
tain Mike Matuka, known to many 
in this industry as a real pioneer, 
as the instructor who came with 
the Link, and also Mr. Mathison, 
his assistant. 

Sticking Together 

The 1942-43 vacation schedule 

really is moving along out here 


relaxing somewhere. Captain Bob 
Stewart took in Seattle—and rode 
United doing it. That’s sticking 
together! B. G. O’Hara took a 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 











shower first, and precedence of 
egress and ingress through all 
doors, portals, cellars, taxicabs, 
and airplanes. It is magnanimous 
of the Senior character to provide 
this protection, especially as they 
pay the same for all such items of 
service. A Junior character was 
once heard to mutter “General 
Sherman must have been a copilot 
when he made his famous remark 
about war.” 
About a Popular Hobby 

There are many hobbies. Some 
buy farms, intending to be gentle- 
men farmers, cheerfully overlook- 
ing the fact that by inclination 
and training, they are unqualified 
to be either a gentleman or a 
farmer. Many buy expensive 
wood-working outfits and start to 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 








living which they have been, in the 
bluntly, unceremoniously, and with 


The air line pilots are steadfastly of the opinion that there will be 
no marked improvements in the degree of air safety on the air lines until 
the former Air Safety Board, originally in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, is re-established. We are all familiar with the fearful record of air 
line accident deaths, 478 passengers, pilots, and other crew members, be- 
fore this Board came into being. We all know that due to the operation 
of the Air Safety Board there were no accidents domestically for 17 
months and 5 days. Here are the cold fact figures of what has happened 
since it passed out of existence through the operation of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 on July 1, 1940: 262 killed, 52 seriously injured, a 


opinion of the living air line pilots, 
a rasping finality, denied. 





Ou Constant Memoriam 














charged, and they are now pleading mutely for a square deal from the 


total of 8314. How can anyone who has any sincerity of purpose what- 
ever in his heart and mind quarrel with this kind of on-the-record 
proof written in the human blood of air line crews and the air travel- 
ing public? What’s the answer? There can be but one—bring back the 
Air Safety Board. _Let’s stop guessing about the causes of air line acci- 
dents. A re-established Air Safety Board will tell us what the causes 
are. Accidents will be investigated by independent investigators who 
will slice clean and deep into the real cause or causes, independently, 
above and beyond fear or favor, and recommend prevention-remedies, 
strong, stinging, and direct, free from all influences whatsoever, and 
what will the result be?—-HUMAN LIVES WILL BE SAVED. This is 
the only answer and a proven one. WHY, THEN, DO WE HESITATE? 





—David L. Behncke 














“To fly West, friend, te a flight we 
all must take for a final eheok.”’ 


John—Mid-Continent; Nelson, Franklin 
S. — WAL; Peterson, Warren — T H 
Roth, Paul F.—EAL; Skelly, H. J.—AA; 
bp: J. M.—AA; *Wasil, Nicholas 
Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
M.— TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 
Active Duty Marine Corps 

Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 

Accidental Active 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lioyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Antonio, S. B.—P. C. A. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. W. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 

3lom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
3ogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
3ohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Iton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
owen, J. E.—T. W. A. 

owen, Lewis L.—B. A. 





Srown, W. C.—P. A. A. 

Brunk, Paul $.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberiain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cc R. C & 


n, R. C. . & S. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 


» D. 1.—A. A. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Alrways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 


Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. A. 


eorge, Ha A, 
Illette, Morgan —. A. 


rover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
ald, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
ligren, W. A.—A. A. 
art, John F.—N. W. 
ist, W. A.—T. W. A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Jolbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
| beck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
reland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kineannon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E,. A. L. 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
u , Joe—N. W. 
Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
yan, John B.—C. & S.A. L. 
cAfee, Willlam—P. A. A. 
Mickle, Harold—Panagr: 
allick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
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ontije, John G.—V. A. T. 

organ, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Russell C.—C. & S. A. L. 
eff, Harold—vU. A. L. 





. 
“ 
Montee, Raiph—T. W. A. _ 
M 
N 
N 








oe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. - 
*Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Parker, A. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 


rry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Pickup, Christopher V.—U. A 
Plolemeier, Harold E.—A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 


~t. 


jousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 

ust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandbliom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 


erwoo 
Stiller, Harry A.—A. A. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.— UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. E.—EAL; Thomp- 
son, A. R.—UAL; “Turbyne, Robert— 
Panagra. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—AA, 
Vance, Clark K.—UAL. 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A.— PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.— TWA; Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; 
West, F. W.—NW; Wieselmayer, 0 
PAA; Williams, Wayne C.—TWA; Wil- 
liamson, P. B.—EAL; Worthen, John A. 
—WW; *Wright, J. S.—TWA. 
Young, George S.—UAL. 
Zoier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 
pee Lioyd 1.—A 
mgren, yd 1.—AA; Cochrane, Rob- 
ert M.—UAL; Currier, C. L.—TWA; 
Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T. 
—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; Jamieson, 
Leland S.—EAL; Jaster, Frank B.— 
Enniuglen tng MARY Shin Hoe 
ey, Ira M.—AA; ps, Hen 
T.—PAA; Swanson, Ax A. ms 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.: Ashford, Ted: 
Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; Drayton, 
Chas. M.; Fisher, Alfred 0. F.; Huls- 
man, Herbert W.; Hunter, Lewis W.; 
Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H. R.: Kerwin, 
eeuees anette. Richard A.; Mills, Ar- 
; Noyes, H 
naa, Gat 
‘ousch, Usher E.; Shelte 3 
Stark, Howar oe Hugh, 
jr.; Veblen, E. H.: Walbrid: Donald 
"4 Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H.; 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.: 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
om Waiting List 
roc! m. S.; Kiser, Daniel; - 
mack, David F. 





‘ ‘a Unemployed 
owns, yd; G H 
Floyd E.; Minor, a3 A} TE 
pa ain onorary 

isbane, : G 4 H 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, wit, wae 





* Apprentice Member. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








—Aecme Photo 

° Without the fanfare publicity and the wild beating of public servant tom-toms 
Without Fa nfa re that usually attend the construction of a project of such magnitude, the building 
of the Idlewild Airport is quietly but, nevertheless, rapidly going forward. No, this isn't a picture of the Mohave 
Desert. It is a picture of the Idlewild site of New York's newest airport which, when finishd, will be the greatest 
in the world and (try this one, little chum, on your tambourine) the cost is estimated to be the staggering 
sum of $100,000,000. The Air Line Pilots Association is one of the principal advisors in its general layout 
particularly that which has to do with the runways, taxiways, loading ramps, etc 











Stalin Warms to | 
Air Line Proposal 








Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 


The Civil Aeronautics Board | 











ay s have lecide which 
may soon have to, decide which CAR AMENDMENT 60-16 
coveted franchise to operate to a| a eeartiee, ania. “i an 
Russian port of entry. Recent} 7 : z 


aes tor ‘ : : Section 60.343 “Proximity in flight’? is amended to read:— 
a See the belief that | “No aircraft shall be com closer than 500 feet to any other 
Russia is warming up to the idea. | aircraft in flight, except that by prearrangement two or more air- 
In any event, reliable sources} craft may be flown in formation closer than 500 feet to each other. 
claim that Foreign Commissar| When such flight is to be made within the limits of an airway traffic 
Molotov sent word to the U. S.| control area a flight plan shall be filed in accordance with section 


that the Soviet Government will | 60,1330.” 
listen to proposals for an Amer-; CAR AMENDMENT 60-17 


ican air line. What reciprocity is | ADOPTED: APRIL 8, 1943, 
involved is not known, but U. S.| EFFECTIVE: APRIL 8, 1943. 
officials are highly pleased that! Section 60.33 “Take off and landing” is amended to read:— 
the first crack in the wall ap-| “Traffic control. No person shall operate an aircraft within a 
peared. The State Department| control zone contrary to traffic control instructions issued by certi- 
will be the negotiating part | ficated air-traffic control-tower operators of the Administrator on duty 

ee P wd ___| at the control airport of such zone.” 

| CAR AMENDMENT 60-18 

“OLE”’ | ADOPTED: APRIL 8, 1943, 
EFFECTIVE: APRIL 8, 1943. 


| port Division, nearly all of our 


| modification. 


Send All Gripes 
To‘Hap’ Anderson 





By CHARLES QUINN 
Council No. 48, C&SAL | 
New Orleans, La. 


After being elected scribe for 
Council No. 48, I will admit that 
I haven’t been doing a very good 
job, as I’ve been told by several 
of our members. So I am getting 
to work and will try to get out 
some news. Any complaints will 
kindly be addressed to Chairman 
Hap Anderson. Last month, he, 
Tom Bridges, and Bob Siman| 
were in Memphis for a meeting} 
with the company about our con-| 
tract renewal. I believe the re-| 
sults will be a success. Ralph} 
(single engine) Eames must have 
his own personal gremlin. After} 
three engine failures, all on one! 
side, he was requested to try fly-| 
ing from the right side for a 
while. Bingo! Out goes the right 
engine. 





Going and Coming 

Bob Belfry has left C&S and is 
now connected with the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Company at San 
Diego. Also Skipper Sterling, 
Thorn Wagner, Vic Hoganson, 
Don Franklin, and Bob Pleasant 
are at the Ford River Rouge 
bomber plant. Because of all the 
boys who have left and those who 
are flying for the Military Trans- 


older copilots have been moved 
up, and we have quite a few new 
ones. I don’t know many of them 
nor their names, but will get 
around and get acquainted as 
soon as possible. Stauber, May-| 
nard, Kelly, Outland, Millsap, Nel- 
son, Dugan, Whitman, Deris, and | 
Jumonville are now flying for 
M. T. D. — cargo, training, and 





Mostly Personal 

Tom Bridges, who was on va-| 
cation in August, is a little dis-| 
gusted with all forms of transpor- | 
tation. He was going to Nebraska 
for a few days—got as far as St. | 





Britain Courts 
Air Supremacy 


While R.A.F. bombers are bus- 


|ily reducing German cities to rub- 


ble, the main topic of British edi- 
torial comment is the govern- 
ment’s decision to take immediate 
steps to insure England’s “right- 
ful place in the world’s civil avia- 
tion routes when the war ends.” 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the new aviation 
policy early this month, leading 
newspapers were voluble in their 
comments. 

Said The Daily Mail, “The de- 
cision of the government is par- 
ticularly gratifying because it 
recognized that adequate and ef- 
ficient service by the air lines is 
of paramount interest in the Brit- 
ish Empire, a fact which we have 
constantly emphasized. It means, 
too, that we intend to maintain 
that interest. 

The News Chronicle reported 
that the formation of an R.A.F. 
transport command “is a logical 
corollary of the existing situation 
under which we must, on the one 
hand, completely subordinate civil 
aviation to military necessity, 
while on the other we must bear 
in mind the need for civilian air 
transportation once the war is 
over.” It emphasized that whoever 
has the factories and equipment 
required for construction of trans- 
port planes is in the position, 
should occasion require, to pro- 
duce military planes. If another 
world war is to be avoided, future 
air transportation should from the 
outset be the subject of inter- 
national regulation. 


I hear that Gene Fletcher and 
Lon Shannon, C&S pilots, are 
back in the States after a year of 


| service overseas with the Army 
| Air 


Force. From reports, they 
have been doing a bang-up job 
over there. After a short furlough, 
I hear they will be based in Mem- 
phis. I’m hoping to see those two 
boys soon. ... The past month has 


On July 3, 1943, one of Conti- | 


nental’s oldest pilots, jovial Ivan 
R. “Ole’’ Olson, established a rec- 
ord of twenty years of all-category 


Section 60.530 
follows: 
“Traffic control. 


“Traffic control 


instructions” is amended as 


(a) En route. No person shall operate an air- 


craft en route contrary to traffic control instructions issued by an air- 
way traffic control center of the Administrator. 

““(b) Approach. No person shall operate an aircraft during an 
approach for landing at a control airport contrary to traffic control 
instructions issued by a certificated air-traffic control-tower operator 
of the Administrator on duty at such airport.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-6 

ADOPTED: MARCH 17, 1943, 

EFFECTIVE: MARCH 17, 1943. 

The following sections relative to “Route competency renewal” 
are changed to read:— t 

“61.5150(a) A first pilot, who has been absent from flight duty 
over a regular route or part thereof for a period of less than 18 
consecutive months and whose route competency has expired in accor- 
dance with the provisions of 61.5140(a), will be deemed competent 
for such route or part thereof upon completion of two one-way trips 
over the route or part thereof as pilot without passengers or as 
second pilot with or without passengers. During such trips the pilot 
shall be able at least once to observe every part of the route for which 
renewal of competency is sought, when the visibility is not less than 
five miles as observed from the cockpit. 

“61.5151(b) Alternate route renewal. A first pilot who has been 
absent from flight duty over an alternate route for a period of more 
than 24 consecutive months and whose competency has expired in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 61.5141(b) will be deemed 
competent for such alternate route upon completion of one one-way 
trip over the route as pilot without passengers or as second pilot with 


flying, principally air line, without 
mishap, in every kind of weather, 
and never damaged a ship. 

Olson reversed the usual pro- 
cedure of a young man wanting to 
fly. Instead of learning to fly, then 
scraping up the cash for a plane 
of his own, he bought a “Jenny” 
(JN4D) from the U. S. Army in 
Wilmington, California, and then 
learned to pilot it. He soloed July 
3, 1923, and, on the Fourth, made 
$180 carrying passengers — then 
admits that he starved for the next 
month. “In those days,” he said 
with a grin, “I used to ask the 
passenger if he wanted to go for 
a ‘spin,’ and I really meant it!’’ 














—Continental Air Lines Photo 

One of Captain Olson’s treas- 
ured mementos is a pilot certifi- 
cate dated October 13, 1924, sign- 
ed by Orville Wright, and issued 
by the National Aeronautical As- 


sociation of the United States. 
This was the only type of license 
issued at that time. 

In his twenty years, Captain 
Olson has logged 15,421:12 hours 
up to July 1, which includes some 
640 hours instrument time. But he 
would rather discuss the time, he 
will solemnly assure his listeners, 
that he competed in the National 
Air Races in 1927 at Los Angeles, 
when there were seven prizes and 
he came in eighth. 


or without passengers.” 











SCANDAL—. | 


(Continued from Page 2) 


beach house at Malibu and loafed 
around with the movie stars! I’m 
still waiting for the “Go” signal. 
So are the first officers, most of 
them not yet eligible for a vaca- 
tion. 
On the Sick List 

Sorry to report that Captain 
Charlie Maris, who headed our 
council last year, has been very 
ill but now is convalescing at his 
ranch in Oregon. Let that be a 
warning, Bart, for that council 
job will get you down! Also on 
the sick list is Captain Johnny 
Martin, our faithful old-timer of 
Orange Grove fame. Perhaps it 
was harvest time on the ranch, 
Johnny? 

On nights when the big, mellow 
Western moon shines down on the 
rough terrain of AM-4, the com- 





pany radio gives forth with the 
mating call of the “Wolf’’—an- 
swered by like members of the 
clan who also feel the magic of 
the radiant beams. It’s wonderful 
out here—in fact, it’s wonderful 
anywhere... . Did I tell you that 
I resigned as MAT representative? 
That’s putting it mildly, but I’m 
out — definitely out— after the 
MAT changed hotels in EO and 
did not pick the one where the 
stewardesses live! Captain Homer 
Hutton is now champion cock- 
roach catcher at EO at the new 
hostelry. But I hear there will be 
some changes made. Good luck, 
you MAT boys. I sure enjoy these 
bright, shiny, silver jobs with the 
good looking girls—and the hotel 
without crawling visitors. 
Chuck-Chat 


Talk about unlucky _ people. 
First Officer Stan Fleener, in ad- 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 

















Unless deferred or dispensed with, in accordance with the wishes 
of the directorate of the Air Line Pilots Association, its 1943 Con- 
vention will take place on the third Monday in October. 








Louis, but couldn’t get out of| brought two “New Arrival” an- 
there any way he tried, so he| nouncements: a daughter to the 
came back to New Orleans via the | Thorn Wagners and a son to the 
jump seat... . Jim Benedict was| Truman Outlands. Congratulations 
in Colorado the latter part of July | from the entire council! . . . Went 
for a visit with his son, Jim, Jr.,| to Captain Ben Catlin’s farm the 
who is in the Naval Air Corps. | other day. I wonder how (censor- 
Jim, Jr. had a furlough but could | ed—it’s a civilian secret) got that 
not come east of the Rockies. . . .| black eye. 














—Wide World Photo 
To us this means only another 
: production line, but for the Axis 
Their propellers almost touching, basic train- 


MASS PRODUCTION 


it yer ye a. = 
er planes flow down the final assembly line—said to be the world’s 
fastest. Fifty per cent of the workers on this production line at Con- 
solidated’s Vultee Plant at Downey, California, are ho in 











h——- women. W 
was it who chirped, “It’s a man’s world?” ‘mage: 
had better keep quiet. That’s right! You 
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DEATH PLUNGE 








—Press Association Photo 


It is often said that when the 
wings of death brush close, death 
takes a holiday. In this scene, 
death didn’t take a _ holiday; 
in fact, it worked overtime. The 
glider plunging earthward crashed 
on August 1 at Lambert Field, St. 
Louis, Missouri, killing ten per- 
sons. The dead are: Mayor Wil- 
liam Becker, Major Wm. B. 
Robertson, Thomas N. Dysart, 
Thomas H. Doyne, Charles L. 
Cunningham, Judge Henry L. 
Mueller, Lt. Col. Paul H. Hazel- 
- ton, Capt. Milton C. Klugh, Har- 
old H. Krueger, and Pvt. J. M. 
Davis. 

Loses Wing While Disengaging 

The glider was being towed and 
lost its wing just as it was being 
disengaged from the towing craft. 
This extremely unfortunate acci- 
dent not only carried a number of 
people in high places to an un- 
timely death, but among them was 
one whose loss will be particular- 
ly felt, especially in the aviation 
world. He is Mayor William 
Becker of St. Louis, an avowed 
aviation enthusiast and one who 
has done much in its interest. 

The late mayor was one air- 
minded public official who not 
only talked aviation but did some- 
thing about it. 

Awesome and Unusual 

The action shot is one of the 
most awesome and unusual ever 
taken. The photographer was Jack 
Zehrt of the St. Louis Glove- 
Democrat. The modest fellow ad- 
mits that he wouldn’t have been 
able to get this picture if he 
hadn’t had his camera focused in 
the general direction of the glider 
when it lost a wing. It is said the 
crash was “due to a defective 
strut.” 





“Little Chum” Always | 
Catches Big One | 


By WARREN HITT 
Council No. 43, Braniff 


Brownsville, Texas 








FLASH! Capt. J. E. Stockstill | 
has just caught a six-pound trout 
in the channel. Of course, I never | 
have any “luck” (?) trying to fol- | 
low that guy. It seems that he is | 
the fellow who caught a six-foot| 
tarpon at the Tampico, Mexico, 
Tarpon Rodeo. Copped second 
place with him, too! 

Off On First Scribe-Flight 

Since Council No. 43 has never 
had an active correspondent, I 
think it may be in line to describe | 
some of the attractions of the Rio | 
Grande Valley in order to make 
other councils jealous. 

The summer here is long, about 
from April to December, but it is| 
never intense. The temperature 
seldom goes over 90. The fishing 
is good (ask the C of C). Capt. 
Darnell has a lake in his front 
yard with all the bass in it that 
you’d want. He throws back any 
that are less than 14 inches and a 
couple of pounds. 

Huntin’s Good, Too 

Well, it won’t be very long be- 
fore the hunting season starts. 
Shells, of course, are almost non- 
existent; but some of the boys 
have a few left and we expect to 
see Captains Shanklin, Stone, 
Raines, Miller, and Reed going 


‘around with those big grins—and 


bragging about getting their limit 
on the first day. 


| Confirmed 


| cago, with 














LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 








Reports that the Army Air 
Forces will turn back between 25 
and 30 transport planes to do- 
mestic air lines, was recently con- 
firmed by several government 
sources. Plans also call for allo-| 
cation of additional equipment to | 


air lines serving Latin America. | 7% 
Official announcement of this is| feos, 


expected in the near future. 


Why 


One reason the air lines need 
more planes is that 115 tons of 
air mail are now being dispatched 
everyday from the 300-odd post 
offices at air line stops, with only 
165 planes to carry it and not all 
of these in service at the same 
time. All-time record goes to Chi- 
1,070,000 lbs. of air 
mail in July. | 





Remember 


Sam J. Solomon, president of 
Northeast Airlines and chairman 
of the Airlines Committee on Air} 
Policy, and Jack Nichols, vice-| 
president of TWA, Inc., had a 20-| 
minute talk with President} 
Roosevelt recently. The air line| 
men informed the President of | 
the postwar policies for inter-| 
national air transportation adopt- 
ed by all but one of the domestic | 
companies. “It was a very satis- 
factory conference,” Mr. Nichols 





said, “and we feel that we gave} 


the President some 


information | 


of which he had not heretofore | 


been apprised.” 
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PLASMA 


—Pan American Airways Photo 


Into the spacious cargo holds of the Pan American 
Airways’ Clippers and other long distance global air 


liners, go many cartons of plasma destined for the soldiers and sailors 
on the world-wide battle fronts of the Allied Nations. This shipment, 
representing the donations of blood by volunteers from American citi- 
zens on the home front, is checked by Pan American Nurse Jesse Jane 
Shelly and Frank Herstine, air express clerk. The giving of blood for 
the processing of plasma is a wartime duty purely of a voluntary na- 
ture, yet it is one which the American people serving on the home 
front just can’t afford to pass by lightly. Have you done your part as 
a blood donor? If not, you had better hold counsel with yourself. What 
you will not miss in the slightest may save some valiant fighter, lying 
wounded in a stinking jungle or a mud-filled foxhole, so that he may 
live, and, in all likelihood, live to fight again to make tomorrow’s world 
| a fit place in which to live. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 





Ratification was received from the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- | 
tion, Intercontinental, Winnipeg, | 
Canada, in a letter dated May 11, 
and authenticated by R. E. Had- 
field, president of CALPA. Ratifi- 
cation was forthcoming from the 
Air Line Pilots Association, Inter- | 
national on August 1, in a letter 
of that date addressed to Messrs. | 
Arthur Saward, R. E. Hadfield, 
and David L. Behncke, authenti-| 
cated by L. W. Harris, secretary | 
of ALPA. 

The details of this agreement of | 
affiliation are well known to the} 
members of all three of the affili- 
ated organizations. Much space 
was given to a detailed description 


of this affiliation in the April issue} ~ 
of the AIR LINE PILOT, ample} @ 


copies of which were furnished to} 


the headquarters of BALPA and} 
CALPA. Photostatic copies of the} 
Articles of Ratification of the| 
Memorandum of Agreement of| 
Affiliation are being made and will | 
be furnished to the three organi-| 


zations. 
Many Benefits Accrue 

The benefits of this closer re- 
lationship between the air line 
pilots of the British Empire, the 
Dominion of Canada, and the 
United States have already been 
demonstrated and are very much 
in evidence. A free exchange of 
views between the three organiza- 
tions is being carried on through 
the mails dealing with mutual in- 
terest problems, and a number of 
personal conferences between cer- 
tain of their leading representa- 
tives have been held. These meet- 
ings and exchanges of correspond- 
ence have proven that the under- 
lying principal of this interna- 
tional pact of allied nation air line 
pilots, founded for one purpose 
which is to unselfishly sponsor and 
promote the best interests of all 
of these air line pilots, national 
boundaries notwithstanding, will 
long endure. 
Hands Across the Air 

In conclusion, all of ALPA’s 
members should now fully realize 
that no matter in what faraway 


port of the world they may meet} 


a British or Canadian air line 
pilot, they will not be meeting a 
stranger. Quite to the contrary— 
they will be meeting a fellow asso- 
ciate member whose membership 








card in one of the three affiliated | of ALPA’s time for the month of 
organizations —-BALPA, CALPA,|! August. 


or ALPA—vwill 
tion. 


be his introduc-| 


The first of these conferences 


ALPA members further| took place with the officials of 


should let it be known that their| Transcontinental and Western Air 


association earnestly desires to| 
promote a strong feeling of inter-| 


| national friendship among the air | 


line pilots of Canada, Britain, and 
the U. S. Our air line pilots fly 
great distances to far-off places 


| and to know and work on an equal | 


footing with the line pilots of our 
allied nations will surely operate 
to the best interests of all and in 


the best interests of global air 
transportation. 
The making of employment 


| agreements and supplements there- 


to again claimed the greater part 





in Kansas City on August 5 and 6. 
At this meeting, the discussion 
centered around a letter dated 
June 30 which included a number 
of proposed amendments to the 
company’s basic pilots’ working 
agreement. Foremost among these 
proposals was an increase in pay 
for both the first pilots and co- 
pilots and the payment of terrain 
pay over the mountainous part of 
the company’s network. The pilots 
were represented by: A. F. Foster, 
D. Barnes, L. V. Petry, H. Hale, 
W. H. Smiley, Franklin Young, J. 





Schnaubelt, S. M. Kasper, and 
David L. Behncke. Speaking for 
the company were: John A. 
Collings, Vice-Pres., Operations; 
George K. Rice, Chief Pilot; H. H. 
Gallup, Operations Mgr.; R. S. 
Hogueland, secretary, and L. M. 
Reed, Personnel Director. As the 
result of this conference, a regu- 
lar supplemental agreement will 
be drafted and presented to the 
company, which will be followed 
by more conferences. 
Clearing the Atmosphere 

While in Kansas City, a meet- 
ing was held on August 7 with 
Mid-Continent for the purpose of 
settling differences that had arisen 
because of a misinterpretation of 


~ (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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'MAKING HISTORY 


of development of the world of aviation and all its wonders. 
| ber 17, 1908, was the first successful flight of heavier-than-air aircraft. 









BE 
—Press Association Photo 


Slowly, ponderously, the pen of Father Time moves and writes the histor: 


On Decem 
On that day four successfu! 


| flights were made, the longest of which was 59 seconds, during which the airplane traveled a distance 0/ 


| 852 feet. 


wingspread was eighty-four feet. 








way, it happened, and it is another first. 


To say that the populace of that day regarded the inventive Wright Brothers as being slightl:' 
balmy is probably putting it quite mildly. Their first flight feat was considered so fantastic that th? 
world’s daily newspapers didn’t at first consider it sufficiently truthful to publish. If, at that time, any- 
one would have predicted that on July 5, 1943, a twin-engine Douglas transport plane would tow a freigh:- 
loaded glider from Montreal on a $,500-mile transatlantic journey to England, the folks of that day 
would probably have backed up the squirrel food wagon without the slightest touch of ceremony. Ant:- 
At the controls of the glider before the take-off is Squadro2 
Leader R. G. Seys of the R. A. F. The freight capacity of the glider was one-and-a-half tons, and the 


The craft was named “Voodoo” which didn’t turn out to be hoodoo 


because the journey was successful. And so is written another chapter in the development of aviatior. 
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NEW INVENTIONS 


A patent was granted to Arthur Z. Bendar of Ingleside, Illinois, 
for an aircraft instrument which will indicate flight position and force. 
Roy L. Tiger of Boulder, Colorado, recently patented a landing wheel 
rotating device using electric motors to give wheels a peripherial speed | 
substantially equal to the relative plane and ground speed at time of | 
landing. A device for determining wind force has been invented by | 
Harold C. Gatty, Treasure Island, California. The instrument is to be | 
dropped from aircraft in flight and variations in the force of the wind | 
it various distances below the aircraft can be ascertained by the de- | 
vice which leaves a visible trail for timing its fall. 

/~ * 


FASTER THAN SOUND 


‘ On August 20, 1943, Lieut. Col. | 
Cass S. Hough, while on an exper- | 
imental flight in England, attained | 
a speed in excess of 780 MPH. As 
speed champions, light and sound 
are no slouches. Sound travels 
780 MPH, and light travels 186,- | 
284 miles per second. Man still | 
has a very long way to go before 
he can best the speed of light, but 
Lieut. Col. Hough’s achievement is | 
evidence that man has already | 





WITHOUT FRILLS 
OR SIDE STEPPING 


By CECIL W. ODELL 
Council No. 34, UAL 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The July meeting of Council No. 
34 was called to order by Council 
Chairman Huking on the 15th and 
the roll call listed the names of 
33 members and one speaker- 
guest as being present. This is, 
by far, the best turn-out for a 
council gathering for some time 
and much credit goes to our 
chairman for conducting such in- 
teresting meetings. 

Pacific Schedules Discussed 

“Dusty” Rhoades read the min- 
utes of the previous meeting and 
they were approved as read. At- 


| tention was called to that portion 
|of the previous minutes that re- 
| ferred to the problem of pilots’ 


schedules on Pacific Operations, 
especially on the shuttle. As such 
problems always have two sides, 
Chairman Huking explained how 
he had conferred with Jack O’Bri- 


| en at some length about the prob- 


lem, with the result that Jack had 
offered to explain it personally, at 
Harry’s invitation, to the boys at 
an ALPA meeting. 

O’Brien High-Lights Evening 


(Continued from Page 1) 





and air lines saw that winning the 
war was the first job confronting 
our nation. Only by subordinating 
all other objectives to this main 
task have they been able to 
achieve the modern transportation 
miracle that has been wrought. 
The movement of military per- 
sonnel and war material as well 
as the tremendous movement of 
freight incident to our war pro- 
duction program has confronted 
the carriers with an unprecedent- 
ed demand for _ transportation 
service. The efficiency with which 
the army of nearly one and one- 
half million persons who manage 


At the Moment 
It’s the Contract 


By A. F. FOSTER 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, N. Y. 


The Contract Committee at the 
moment of this writing is having 
conferences with the company rep- 


| resentatives. These conferences 











Air Line Industry Keeps Its Promises 








and operate our rail and air line 
carriers has met this problem 
merits national commendation.” 

In praise of air line labor co- 
operation he pointed out that in 
1942 there were no authorized 
strikes in the field of commercial 
aviation. 








CARPENTER 


~hoto bested, and definitely, the speed of | Without further introduction,| are very interesting and educa- 

ican sound. Of course, records don’t| Chairman Huking turned the floor| tional affairs. I attended one day 

air stand long these days and almost| over to Jack O’Brien. Our guest| to get an idea how it was done. 

lors before the ink was dry on the) speaker gave us a very interest-|The meeting was at the Hotel 

ent, Colonel’s achievement, it was Te-| ing straight - from - the - shoulder| Muehlbach in Kansas City. The 

eat t  aeeke ae Fok, talk from the management side of | company was represented by the aie oor er 
for at a United States fighter base | the Pacific schedule picture. With- Messrs. Collings, Gallup, Rice, American Airlines First Pilot 
cae somewhere in England, ‘had| Ut frills or side-stepping the is-| Reed, and Hogueland. We were| Bayard A. Carpenter was quiet 
ome achieved a speed of approximately | sue, Jack presented all of the facts represented by Dave Behncke, and unassuming. There never was 
t as 840 miles per hour in a dive dur- | from his side of the problem. His} Walt Smiley, Stan Kasper, Bob| a better air line pilot. As is quite 
Vhat Wide Walt Photo Ug an air fight over Emden, Ger-| talk proved to be the high-light of| Larson, Jack Schnaubelt, Horton| often the case, a person like this is 
ying " a os seine I this y y- hey Lieut.| the evening, and all the members| Hale, Pete Petry, and Don Barnes. = soaper ook Se oe Seana 
ma {napp, pilot of a P-47 underbolt ter, which helped escort » otet 1s di rs | ousty-hickie VDam 

orld lying Sesiniane in the raid on the aotaan city, seuhallle hurdled | seepaniel ty Ging Sako vate) Oe ser Sige See see pretty rough treatment. Carpenter 
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hrough the ether faster than any human being has ever traveled 
efore and lived to tell about it. | 
* 2 2 } 


WING ANTI-ICER PERFECTED | 
An original idea of the National Advisory Committee of Aeronau- | 
ics has resulted in a simple, practical method of preventing ice forma- 


|merman on the 


of confidence concerning all that 

was discussed. 

About a Number of Things 
Chairman Huking received, with 

thanks, a report from Bill Zim- 

inequalities of 


may represent the respective sides. 
New Methods in the Making 

It was surprising and very 
gratifying to me to know how 
very thorough these discussions 
are. One side reads it’s proposal, 


lost his life while flying as the 
third member of the crew of the 
American Airlines transport which 
crashed in the foothills near Tram- 
mel, Kentucky, during the night 
of July 28. Twenty persons were 








me n on plane wings. Perfection of the device, which has inspired a de first officers’ pay while on difficult] the other asks questions, — pn meade an ae a 
‘ a 0 é Ww ‘Ss. 3 g - é 5] » .* sys : 4 s. “Wea 7 it ee = = ————— 
y for ade of experiments in many quarters, was announced this week by | 25Signments and on conditions objection Ph = ~— . «| solutely conscientious and. care- 
| A. onsolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. which gave credit to N.A.C.A. en-| Within the company. is = on ae > fully consider every item. What- 
ONS ; ineers for the idea and part of its development. Heat from exhaust | monthly council mailing was gone| will be an improvement over the : ‘ : 
age st apt “ ° ” : ever the outcome of these negoti- 
H. H. ases does the trick! | ower and taken care of item for} present method. The other side n ‘i i . ‘ ll feel 
%. S. Try, Try, Again item. Bill Kennedy read aloud | then asks, “What’s wrong with the agg or Cs “did th ~ Ree 
2 M. In October 1937, two N.A.C.A. engineers patented a continuous | the President’s five-page letter of | Present method?” So the present | a Panag cen petty go Phy 
s the ystem for using exhaust gases to vaporize water in a boiler built| information and advice, showing| method is hashed over. Examples | “- we ae dh . 
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will nd made the system impractical, although this was the beginning of | end of the fifth page! ... Sid Nel-| and if you were there you might] 9 their efforts. 
» the ist week’s new idea. ‘ihe es son accepted the chairmanship of|Tecognize some of them. Maybe “— pag ay oe eee 1 
lowed ying Peril Licked a committee to check on and in-| you flew one of them yourself.| , At our last meeting most of the 
Early in 1941, spurred on by reports of German developments, vestigate the pay period situation Finally, when everybody under- discussion was about the contract, 
.A.C.A. appointed a committee to study the possibilities of using en- cae : -__| stands all about it, neither side| maturally enough, so there isn’t 
ne-exhaust heat. Water plays no part in the new system. Instead, air | °" Pacific Operations, and promis-| Stands a) een eee We| much else to report. First Officers 
meet- heated as high as 350° F by the exhaust pipes, is circulated through | ©4 to have a report ready for our | S4Ys om 5 _ Senseenase. * | Meniine Protys, Jaekel, and Mul- 
with e wing’s leading edges, keeps them at 60° F no matter how far below conferees at the time changes are — to at” They me My, doon see approved for regular 
se of ro the outside temperature goes. Satisfactory tests in far-northern|in order for the supplemental Well, _ have R peed VWs on membership Good luck, boys! 
arisen mates lead engineers to hope that the long search is finished, and| agreement. Right along this line,| that subject. Let's go on to the ink ee tie. onal aa “ee 
on of at the No. 1 peril of winter flying is licked. “Dusty” Rhoades accepted the} next question.” he 4 = © , ry ik b 
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MAKING THE ROUNDS 

It’s an old American pastime to go round and round on the 
erry-go-round but it’s a cinch that the seven crew members of a 
argo plane that circled the National Airport at Washington, D. C., for | 
velve hours not long ago, are through “making the rounds” for a 
ng time to come! 

After taking off for a routine training flight at 10:30 p. m., crew 
embers found the landing gear jammed. Then came the night-long 


receive and compile all recommen- 
dations for changes and additions 
to the supplemental agreement for 
proper presentation at the next 


| signing. . . . Lee Duncan brought 


up the question of the number of 
airplane inspectors that supervised 
the conditioning of Pacific Opera- 


The thing that impressed me| 
most is that these men are ab-| 


commendable efforts at this time. 
The July meeting was ad- 
journed at seven minutes to one—| 
A. M. You can see that our reg-| 
ular monthly meetings are really | 


some more openings on TWA’s 
Intercontinental Division. The last 
figure was five. I'll give you 


the exact dope on the outcome of 


the bids, but, meantime, it’s al- 
most sure to include Tom Cock- 
croft, “Debs” Heath, and Stan 
Kasper. The job of handling the 





ttempt to repair the mechanism while gasoline supplies dwindled and 
le crew got dizzy. Just as the “‘go-juice” was reaching the tea-cup 
roportions, the landing gear was lowered and the ship came in... 
iortly before noon the following day! Just ask those guys how they 
<ed making the rounds. Just ask them!!! 

* a oe 


tions planes. After a bit of a dis- 
cussion, Jimmie Johnson was 
delegated as chairman of a com- 
mittee to look into this matter. 
Reason Before Resolutions 

All in all, we had a very healthy 
meeting from the standpoint of 
admitting that there are always 
two sides to a question, and that 
the only democratic method was 
to hear arguments from both sides 
before sitting down and pounding 
out a lot of resolutions that only 
reflect opinions made on the spur 
of the moment. In fact, a motion 
was made and passed that other 
management members of our 
company be invited to attend our 
meetings and give their views and 
ideas on operational and other 
problems. ‘Pinky’ Stainback was 
the author of this motion; it was 
seconded by Sid Nelson and car- 


something! | (Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 








THEY CALL IT A MALLARD 
Sitting in the cockpit of his new-type experimental plane, the 
allard, is its designer, George W. Cornelius, head of the Cornelius 
Usually, so-called freak designs of 


reraft Company of Dayton. 














ried unanimously. 
ie Photo A Tip Worth Getting 
— d For this month we would like to 
sens suggest a very patriotic, if not too i 
sas + original, idea. Why not, while out —-Press Association Photo 
slightl.! , — ~ . on trips, load up with low denom- PLO ESTI— Probably one of the most mysterious, difficult, and 
hat th? modern-day airplanes are brought forth as being innovations in aero- | inational War Stamps, and when : _ daring air raids ever carried out was the one on 
sa: di n itical design and engineering, but very often some pilot of the nine- | occasion arises leave them as tips Ploesti, Rumania, on August i, 1943. The extensive destruction 
freigh ; lives variety scratches his bald spot and remembers that something —using 10¢ or 25c stamps instead wrought by this raid is pictured vividly against a background of the 
aie 8 vilar was tried many years ago and, because of impractical SCT | 2 actual etek? to, thie oe you smoke of burning oil. A raiding Liberator bomber flies low over the 
Feats dynamic aspects or the unavailability of proper metals and other build- ga age 1 Pi va rt smoke stacks of Ploesti oil refineries. Delayed action bombs caused still 
y- ved ing materials, was discarded. The Mallard, however, is not in this | 27€ not only helping the war effort) greater destruction long after the raiders had departed and were well 
a th category. It is something new—really new. Briefly, the engineering | but also kindling, in the recipient, on their way homeward. The Axis have learned to their bitter regret 
* od principle is that the wings rotate on a fixed axis, introducing new|the saving spark to attain the| that aerial bombing is another game at which more than one side can 
ana io i principles of controllability and center-of-pressure aspects. ownership of a War Bond; both| play. 
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NEW ROUTE BLAZING 


AIR 





—Keen Photo 
There was added hustle and bustle at the Washington Airport on 


Monday, August 16. Strange planes of Transcontinental & Western 
Air and United Air Lines made their appearance in the sky, flying on 
route blazing trips over newly-CAB-authorized routes. Eastern Air 
Lines has also received authorization from the CAB to fly into the 
Capitol City from a different direction but their new route will not be 
flown until they receive additional equipment. EAL’s new route will 
originate at St. Louis, with intermediate stops at Evansville and 
Louisville. Specifically, the routes flown on August 16 for the first 
time were, namely, Toledo to Washington, with no intermediate stops 
(UAL); and Dayton to Washington, with an intermediate stop at Co- 
lumbus (TWA). The master of ceremonies for the christening of these 
new routes at the city of big-time politics and magnificent distances, 
was none other than the one of few really big-time air line pilots, 
E. Hamilton Lee, dean of all the world’s pilots. On this day he was 
returning to Washington to the scene of his earlier triumphs where he 
flew mail from the Capitol more than twenty-five years ago in one of 


ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- | 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line | 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheria turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. 
follows: 











The possible intensity of such | 
winds may be seen from the fol-| 
lowing illustrations: 

(1) In the case of the Bora at 
Trieste, Italy, the wind speed 
has averaged over 80 miles 
per hour with gusts exceed- 
ing 125 miles per hour. 

In regard to the fall winds 
from the icy interior of the 
Antarctic continent best ob- 
served on the coast, Sir 
Douglas Mawson has reported 
that at Adelie Land (latitude 
67° S.) near the foot of a 
steep slope leading to the pla- 
teau, the average wind veloc- 
ity for an entire year was 
over 50 miles per hour. Wind 
speeds of over 100 miles per 
hour and gusts of even 
greater magnitude have been 
observed. (Out to sea the fall 
winds gradually weaken and 


185 miles from the coast.) 
Other winds found to occur in 


es and mountain breezes. 
(2) Valley breezes are 

which blow up valleys and up the 
days when there is little or no 
general wind. Involved in this day- 
time phenomenon are two proc- 
esses: 

(a) The air in the center of the 
valley is heated by contact with 
and thermal convection from the 
valley floor which receives its 
major heat supply through ab- 
sorption of incoming solar radia- 
tion. The heating expands the val- 
ley air vertically and so causes the 
valley air to be at a higher pres- 








LINERS APPEAR IN SKY OVER CAPITOL CITY 


| those rickety yesteryear chronic palsy crates. 


| Division chief pilot for TWA, and Kenneth McGaha, TWA Dayton sta- 


| AVR LINES | 
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—Ankers Photo 
E. Hamilton Lee has 
been in continuous service as an air line pilot for more than twenty- 
five years without interruption to assume other duties or to try his 
hand in other fields of endeavor, (tie that record if you can, all you 
would-be air line presidents). His actual logged time is pushing 
23,000 hours. How’s that for another real McCoy world record! 
After viewing records of this magnitude so thoroughly fraught with 
so much outright accomplishment, what is there for all the rest of us 
flutter-bugs to say except that they are great records, “Ham,” proud 
achievements, and such that will surely stand for a very long, long, 
time. (Right—L. to r.) Mrs. Jimmy Doolittle, wife of the famous fly- 
ing general and mistress of the new-route-dedicating ceremonies at the 
Washington National Airport on August 16; Stewardess Loretta Na- 
zar of United, first accredited War Bond saleswoman of the airways; 
and E. Hamilton Lee. (Left—L. to r.) Captain Ray Wells, Atlantic 


The nineteenth installment | 


| contact therewith. 
expands this air and thus makes it} 


mountainous regions, but of con-| 
siderably less force than those| 


mentioned above, are valley breez-| breeze, aided by the indraft from 


breezes | 


sides of mountains on warm, clear | 


tion manager. 


sure than the mountainside, level 
for level, since atmospheric pres- 
sure is determined by the weight 
of the superimposed column of 
air. The pressure difference drives 
air from the valley toward the 
mountain slopes. 


(b) Solar radiation absorbed by 
the mountain slopes warms the 
rocks, vegetation, etc., which in 
turn heat the air in immediate 
The heating 


less dense than the free air over 
the valley unaffected by the slopes. 
Buoyancy of the lighter air ad- 
jacent to the slopes then creates 
an upslope convection current or 


the center of the valley. 


This ascending motion of the 
valley breeze along the slopes up 
to and beyond the mountain top, 
where it generally attains its 
meximum velocity, is accompanied 
by a compensating gentle down- 
ward motion of the air over the 
valley. Passage of the breeze 
along the rough mountain surface 
renders it turbulence. 

The contrasts of vertical mo- 
tions described above and the tur- 
bulent character of the breeze 
emerging from the valley along 
the upper mountain slopes give 
rise to bumpy flying conditions 











Skymaster—Chicago Built 





—Press Association Photo 


The first Chicago-built Skymaster was wheeled out on July 30 
for its initial flight at the Douglas plant near the Windy City. 


This huge giant was built as a luxury air liner. The luxury equipment, however, was not added, and it 
will serve as a wartime air carrier of Army supplies, the maximum amount of which is fifteen tons. Chi- 
cago has been famous for most everything else except aircraft manufacturing. It is pleasing to its many 
citizens and countless others, who use its central transportation facilities, to see it forge ahead in this 


new field in which it has so long lagged. 











over mountains even during rela- 
tively calm, sunny weather. 

Mountain breezes are breezes 
which blow down the sides of 
mountains and down valleys on 
clear, cool nights. Involved in this 
phenomenon are two processes: 

(a) The valley floor cools by 
radiating heat outward to space 
and the air in contact with the 
valley floor cools by conduction of 
heat to the surface. As a conse- 
quence, the column of air over 
the center of the valley contracts 
more than the air over the moun- 
tain slope, and therefore the pres- 
sure at any level on the slope ex- 
ceeds the pressure at the same 
level over the valley. Owing to 
this pressure difference, air is 
driven towards the central air 
column from the slopes. 


(b) The slopes radiate heat 
rapidly during the clear night, 
thereby cooling and also lowering 
the temperature of the air in con- 
tact with them. The latter air 
therefore becomes denser than the 
free air over the valley not sub- 
ject to this cooling effect. Gravity 
then causes the denser air to flow 
down along the mountainsides as 
a relatively shallow but turbulent 
breeze. Though not as strong as 
the fall winds previously de- 
seribed, it may acquire sufficient 
velocity under favorable circum- 
stances to present seriously ad- 
verse conditions for local night 
operations of aircraft, especially 
near the foot of ravines or passes 
fed by flow down long slopes 
covered with ice. The more intense 
manifestations of these gravity 
winds are usually forthcoming 
when the general wind movement 
relative to the mountain tends to- 
wards spilling of air over the crest 
and down the colder slope. 

Each region with hilly or moun- 
tainous terrain exhibits peculiari- 
ties of air flow dependent upon 
local conditions and the general 
meteorological situation. Thus a 
wind blowing against a mountain 
generates eddies around the sides 
with axes oriented in every direc- 
tion from horizontal to vertical. A 
wake of eddies forms on the lee- 
ward side, extending roughly along 
the line of the prevailing wind but 
spreading out laterally until the 
eddies have decayed and dissipated 
under the action of atmospheric 
viscosity. In addition, the wake is 
accompanied by a zone of eddies 
around the extremities of the 
mountain, at least for a short dis- 
tance to right and left of the wind 
stream which strikes it. Great tur- 
bulence and difficult flying condi- 
tions will be found in these areas 


Lost, Strayed, or 
Waylaid-4 Pilots 


By AL DeWITT 
Council No. 39, AA 
Chicago, Il. 


A year ago, on September 1, 
four pilots silently stole away 
from line flying to instruct in 
American Airlines’ new Chicago 
Training School. Nothing has been 
heard of them since, so I’ve been 
elected scribe. Johnny Deater re- 
mains at the school to occupy an 
office on the far side, where the 
din of street cars reminds him that 
he’s Chief Pilot. . . . Marvin AI- 
thaus, after a brief interim on the 
line, is instructing students and 
testing a theory that only those 
eggs which occasionally get sat on 
will ever fly. . . . Joe Anderson, 
whose sales resistance was weak- 
ened by three months of instruct- 
ing, finally left the school to ac- 
cept an Assistant Chief Pilot’s 
job. . . . The fourth member of 
this Magna Charta, Walt Steiner, 
returned to the line when he dis- 
covered he could visit Milwaukee 


on his A card. . . . Captains from 
the line, meanwhile, were sent to 
replace those whose monthly 


chores as instructors at the school 
were completed, until it becam« 
apparent that neither instructo? 
nor student benefited from theses 
quick changes, and so longer ses- 
sions were encouraged. 


| Over 100 Students 


As the students poured in, the 
personnel increased so that today 
instead of four there are thirty- 
two pilots instructing both Army 
and civilian students, numbering 
over 100. The instructors are di- 
vided into four groups, with 
senior pilot chosen as leader. Sev- 
eral pilots are periodically detail- 
ed to flying navigation trips, whic! 
are often extensive and always 
interesting. 

The school has opened a nev 
field to capable first officers wh« 
otherwise would be wiping thei? 
noses on single stripes. Here, as 
instructors, they are getting a tax 
reduction as big as their forme 
salary, and an opportunity t 
gripe in captain’s style. Truly. 
however, the school is furnishing 
its Army students the instructior 
to make them better pilots, and 
not martyrs; it is training ou: 
civilian boys to help our air lin« 
do its share. 

Dave Harris, Gene Kruse, and 
Bill Hunt ran up some good rec- 
ords at the school and retired to 
the line to see some of their 
students in action. . . . Carl Jor- 
dan, Les Bryant, and Frank Wad- 
dell helped a while but left while 
still wearing the blue, and before 
turning gray. ... Jim Boyd and | 
will continue to be at the school 
until we can figure out why w 
are staying so long. 

Having been confined to the 
school for the last nine months, 
will those who elected me as scribe 
for our council please send me 
line from the line. 








ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM! — AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 50c EACH. 














able strength. 


The rotating motion of the ed- 
dies around the lateral extremities 
gives rise to powerful sweeps of 
air that twist into the lee-wake 
region behind the mountain. Near 
the barrier, the twisting motion 
may be regarded as helical or 
similar to that of a corkscrev. 
When stable conditions exist, de- 
scending components will predom - 
nate in the trajectory of the ar 
particles participating in the mo- 
tion beyond the crest of the winc- 
ward side uplift. Therefore, an 
airplane carried along in an eddy 
near the lateral extremities of 4 
mountain may be _ projected 
around toward the lee side and 
downward toward the: slope. Jut- 
ting crags may interpose, with 





when the winds are of consider- 


fatal consequences. 
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There Are Good 


Guys and Louses 





(Continued from Page 2) 
build furniture. This hobby is 
usually short lived due to running 
out of fingers and thumbs. The 
most popular, however, is study- 
ing the Seniority List—that com- 
pendium of names and numbers 
of all the characters on the air 
line. It is composed of good guys 
and louses, the ratio of good guys 
and louses being contingent on the 
viewpoint of the interested charac- 
ter. In other words, everyone with 
a number lower than his own is a 
louse; everyone with a higher 
number, however, is a charming 
citizen. 

Enter the Little Woman 





Most of these charcters live 
with, and quite frequently are 
narried to, a female character. 


She usually greets him upon his 
‘return from a tough trip with 
‘Why the blank, blank don’t you 
zet on 16 or 17? It pays $102.50 
1 round trip. Art Pheigh is on it 
and you are his senior, and they 
ure having their downstairs car- 
veted.”’ 
Some Lore On Night Birds 

Then there are the Senior Sen- 
or characters. They can be iden- 
ified by greying temples, high 
foreheads, a cool, reserved atti- 
ude, and much dignity. As a rule 
hey don’t stir around much dur- 
ng the day, preferring to remain 
n their accustomed haunts until 
the cool of the evening, or at 
east until 6 p. m. They are very 
active during the night, but dis- 
appear shortly after 6 a. m. the 
following morning. 


Mighty Puzzling 


No one has ever seen one of 
hem duruing the heat of the 
lay. These nocturnal characters 
ire substantial citizens, usually 
»wning large homes and_ small 
families. Their love for both 


s second only to their passion for 
conducting all their aeronautical 
ictivities between the aforesaid 
iours. Mighty puzzling. Tempts 
me to stay up all night some 
ime. 

All in all, aviation is an amaz- 
ng business. This character is 
ow going to get his Seniority List 
nut and study it carefully—might 
ve senior to Art Pheigh at that— 
vhat the hell! If I am, we’ll carpet 
1e whole joint. 


“E p”’ 





—United Air Lines Photo 


It doesn’t make much difference 
vhat people think of old-timers; the 
act that they've been around a long 
ime is indicative that, all along the 
ne, they must have contributed 
omething worth-while to the de- 
elopment of the business. Reason— 

people that don’t contribute any- 
ning just don't stick around long. 
‘here are few in the air line busi- 
xess who have longer and more 
consistently contributed more than 
tnat veteran air line pilot and execu- 
tive,:E, P. Lott. His background is 
cne.of long and successful achieve- 
ment. Looking toward postwar avia- 
ton expansion, Lott has been nam- 
ed director of design, building, 
and airports for United Air Lines at 
its Chicago headquarters. The an- 
nouncement was made during the 
latter part of August by J. H. Herlihy, 
Vice-President - Operations. 


Tail Feathers 


By EDWARD SCHUSTER 
Council No. 16, WAL 
Burbank, California 


I noticed in the June issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT that Mr. 
Charles H. Botsch was somewhat 
carried away by our beloved Bur- 
bank, California. “Pleasant clime 
of Sunny California,” he sings, 
“where our mighty rugged moun- 
tains, veiled in the twilight of 
purple haze, meet the soft breezes 
wafting in over the swishing surf 
of the beautiful Pacific.” 

Of course, we realize that’s 
pure Chamber of Commerce talk, 
so I thought it proper and fitting 
to submit a poem about this Bur- 
bank, which, incidentally, is in 
San Fernando Valley. My version 
is a lot closer than Mr. Botsch’s 
dream world about it— 


AIDS TO HADES 

You'll never find it on the maps 
they make at Rand-McNally, 

That God forsaken place, they call 
San Fernando Valley. 

How foolish men rush out to build, 
where rivers used to flow. 

When summer comes, it really 
comes to fry you through and 
through, 

In fact you'd swear the gates of 
hell were built next door to 
you. 

And dont’ forget our winters. We 
have frosts without snow, 
With fog, hail, rains, and floods, 

as cesspools overflow. 

Your kiddies will enjoy the sands 
that are right within their 
reach, 

If you could move the Ocean, your 
back yard could be the beach. 

Yowll toil and sweat replanting 
lawns, this valley’s not for 
loafers, 

The flowers you grow are not for 
looks, you grow them for the 
gophers. 

If nature is your calling, youw’ll 
find loads of nature here, 
With termites at your front door, 
and black widows at your 

rear. 

| Pneumonia lurks in every breath 
of river bottom air, 

If asthma hasn’t bothered you, it’s 
bound to get you here. 

Give this valley to our Army, and 
within a month I’ll swear, 

You could fit a soldier for Iceland, 
Hell, or anywhere. 

I hope you don’t get sore, 
Charlie, for snapping at your tail 
feathers. I do agree though—it’s 
a pretty good domicile. 


They’re + Swooning 








(Continued from Page 3) 


dition to his many other troubles, 
drew the misfortune to fly with 
me. A good man, though, for he 
allows me to win at ping-pong, 
handball and swimming, thereby 
getting more take-offs and land- 
ings than normally. A born diplo- 
mat! . . . First Officer Byerhoff 
has all the stewardesses swooning. 
Watch it, girls—he’s a married 
man—and be satisfied with just a 
smile from this Romeo. . . . Re- 
ceived letters from Ed Bowe and 
Ed Stoner. They are really enjoy- 
ing the oceanic work. Hope Stoner 
brings me an “acre” of Portugese 





} souvenirs—the “Che-e-rist!”’ type. 


I’ll plant them in my Victory Gar- 
den. First Officers Irving 
Jones (of the Jones Boys) visited 
back here at his home base in BU 
after having spent some months 
on foreign MAT. While away he 
contracted malaria, but after a 
week in sunny Cal he was “ready 
and eager” again. A lot of credit 
is due these men on that opera- 
tion, where many unpublicized 
hardships are endured by air line 
pilots so that our fighting men get 
the “stuff” they need. Captain Sid 
Templeton also has returned to 
BU, credited with nine months’ 
foreign service. You should see 
the C-87 approaches he makes in 
a DC-3. You’ll never make sched- 
ule that way, Sid! 

And Now—A Pome 


First Officer Rodger Poorman 





has been noted for his limericks 


| 


Snapping Charlie’s| THE PLANNERS 
‘CAN ONLY GUESS 
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Section 26 (f) of the company’s 
pilots’ basic working agreement 
relating to the filling of first pilot | 
vacancies. The company was rep-| 
resented by its superintendent of | 
operations, John A. Cunningham, 
and W. D. Warren, chief pilot. 
The pilots were represented by 
Chairman Carl R. Kaye of Council 
No. 46, Minneapolis, and Paul 
Walters, Chairman of Council No. 
45, Kansas City, and MCA Master 
Chairman. The meeting had an at- 
mosphere-clearing effect and while 
the controversial questions involv- 
ed are not yet entirely settled, 
progress is being made in that 
direction. 

More Battle Bonds for ALPA— 
and It’s a “First” 

On August 10, an important 
conference was held at Headquar- 
ters with Mr. James A. Bourke of 
the War Savings Bond Depart- 
ment of the First National Bank 





of Chicago relative to ALPA’s - 


purchasing an additional $40,000 


in bonds bringing its investment | ™= 


in this type of securities up to a 
total of $140,048.00. This latest 
purchase of war savings securities 
was authorized at the June 21 
meeting of the Central Executive 
Council. Because the “Back the 
Attack” Third War Loan Drive 
was to begin on September 9, it 
was decided to make this purchase 
as of that date. Although it can- 
not be stated for a fact, it is be- 
lieved that ALPA was one of the 
first, if not the first, purchasers of 
war savings bonds during the 
Third War Loan Drive. 
Postwar Manpower 
Placement Problems 

On August 13, the American 
Federation of Labor’s Committee 
on Postwar Planning for Trans- 
portation held its first meeting at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago. This 
committee is made up of George 
M. Harrison, grand president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, who, in this in- 
stance, represented all the railway 
workers; David Beck, international 
representative of the Teamsters’ 


Union, representing the trucking | 


employees; and David L. Behncke, 
President of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, speaking for the em- 


ployees in air transportation. The | 


purpose of this committee is to 
study postwar problems of trans- 
portation workers generally and 


{to do as much postwar planning 
1 as possible. The discussions at the 


August 13 meeting brought out 
many interesting sidelights on the 
anticipated after-the-war problems 





























in all modes of transportation. As 
nearly as can be ascertained at the 
present time, the railroads will be 
able to absorb considerable of 
their surplus manpower during the 
postwar period in the replacement 
of much of their rolling stock and 
other equipment which it is antici- 
pated will be worn out or obsolete. 
The same will be true of the 
trucking industry. In air transpor- 
tation, there is a slightly different 
outlook. 
Air Outlook Different 

It will not be possible to absorb 
all of the surplus of wartime train- 
ed pilots, mechanics, and other 
technician manpower surpluses 
which will be on the postwar 
labor market in the event that the 
air branches of the armed forces 
are immediately shrunk to their 
prewar levels. For obvious rea- 
sons, the general feeling on this 
part of the problem is that the air 
branches of the services should be 
maintained at a much higher level 
after World War II than was the 
case after World War I and it 
goes without saying that all of the 
air line equipment currently in use 
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(some not high class) and here is 

one back at him: 

“A sweet little Senorita from 
Trinidad 

Thought air line pilots were 
cute—not bad! 

She made a date—oh alack, 

With the “Wolf” of the pack— 

It was Rodger the Lodger, by 
gad!” 








SO TRUE IT HURTS 


_ , When a man gets too old to set a bad example he spends his time 
giving good advice to those who are still young enough to set bad 
examples. 

ok * * 


ACH HIMMEL! DOT IS AMERICA 


The fellow who said that our country is the world’s melting pot, 
surely pressed the button. In Hitler’s Germany, there is a heinie by 


x. 


—_—l 
Photo 


—Wide World 
the name of William Messerschmitt who is raising plenty of hell with 
the world’s pursuit of health and happiness. He is the designer of the 
German plane with the same name. Here is shown a young American 
kid whose name is Johnny C. Messerschmitt. Johnny is the cousin of 
William Messerschmitt, the German designer. Here he is intently and 
anxiously leaning on every word of instruction from the attractive in- 
structor, Jane Shaw, of Easton, Maryland. Johnny says he is anxious 
to learn to fly so that he can knock out some of his cousin’s creations. 
No wonder the squareheads say, “Ach, himmel! Dot is America!’ 
A lot of luck to you, Johnny, and while you are working on the crea- 
tions, why not try to knock off their creator as well? Gus good turn 


deserves another, you know. 
* * 


THESE UNCERTAIN TIMES! 


There is never any shortage of pessimists. During the present war, 
especially at the beginning, they were everywhere, and their mournful 
cries were very much in evidence. 

“We can’t win. The enemy is too well organized, etc., etc. Any- 
way, this isn’t our war,” is what they said, and to make matters worse, 
the usual ostrich-head-in-the-sand appeasers were holding forth in 
great numbers. 

Here are a few quotations from some of the same breed of cats 
that lived and expounded the same pessimistic theories in the dear old 
days gone beyond recall: 

“T dare not marry, the future is so dark and unsettled.” 

—wWnm. Wilberforce in 1799. 


“There is scarcely anything around us but rain and despair.” 
—William Pitt in 1800. 


“Nothing can save the British Empire from shipwreck.” 
—Benjamin Disraeli in 1849. 


“I thank God I am spared the consummation of the ruin gather- 
ing around us.” 
—Duke of Wellington in 1851. 


. =» = 


BROTHERS ALL 

Surely we all remember Ray Elsmore, now an Air Corps colonel 
on active duty. He is a good Mormon, a straight shooter, and is the 
kind of a fellow that when he pats you on the back, it is because he 
likes you and not ’ 
to find a soft spot 
in which to sink 
something sharp. 4 
We hear from him 
quite often at 
Headquarters, and 
his letters come 
from far away 
places places 
where they burn 
gun powder and 
suffer lead poison- 
ing, suffer sickness 
and death in dis- 
ease -i nfected jun- 
gles — where they 
are fighting for 
our way of life. 
His letters are nev- 
er without cheer, 
and always say, 
“Tell my friends 
where I am and 
that I haven’t for- 
gotten them and # 
I’m hoping to see - _ 
them all soon again.” On the back of the picture he scribbled the 
words, “With my brothers in ———————.” How about some of you 
fellows for whom he used to battle as a never-say-die ALPA repre- 
sentative, sending him a letter once in a while? How about writing to 
all the boys we know in the service? Let’s let them know what we are 
doing and that we appreciate what they are doing. They can all be 
reached by addressing them at the Office of the Chief of the Air Corps, 
Army Air Corps Headquarters, Washington, D. C., or the Office of the 
Vice-Deputy Chief of Naval Operation for Air, (DCNO Air), Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C., from which addresses we’re sure 
their mail will be forwarded. 





* * * 


CAN’T ALWAYS BE WRONG 

A sightseeing bus (this was Before Rationing) was making a tour 
of Hollywood. “On your right is the Davies Home,” bawled the guide. 
An interested passenger with an insatiable curiosity called up to him: 
“You mean Marion Davies?” “No, Henry Davies,” replied tne guide 
impatiently. A little later, he announced that the structure in the dis- 
tance was the Rogers home. Again the curious passenger asked, “Bud- 
dy Rogers?” “No,” was the guide’s scathing answer, “Will Rogers.” 
There was silence, broken by the guide who explained. “We are now 
approaching the First Church of Christ, Scientist.” The bundle of cur- 
iosity kept silent. Finally, an interested fellow passenger nudged her. 
aoe and ask him if it is Jesus Christ. You can’t be wrong all 

e time! 
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Reputed to Cost a Cold $100,000,000 
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will have to be replaced. All this, 
together with anticipated expan- 
sion, will help to ease the surplus 
in air industries’ manpower. One 
thing that the meeting of August 
13 brought forcefully to the fore- 
front was the difficulty of looking 
ahead to the after-the-war period 
and having very much of an idea 
of what the surplus of postwar 
manpower will be in the various 
branches of transportation, both 
on the surface and in the air. 
World War II is a peculiar war. 
There has been nothing like it be- 
fore. It has already drained com- 
pletely from the market many ar- 
ticles commonly used in modern 
everyday life, all of which and 
more will have to be replaced dur- 
ing the postwar period. This will 
have to be done in addition to 
supplying the regular markets of 
that time. The manpower require- 
ments to do all this, plus the world 
policing that will be necessary and 
which will necessitate a great 
many civilian workers and a much 
larger peacetime standing Army 
in all of its categories, may, in- 
stead of resulting in a surplus of la- 
bor, actually result in a continued 
shortage. Sound postwar planners 
have just about reached the conclus- 
ion, and, in most instances, quite 
definitely, that there will be a long 
period of prosperity after World War 
II instead of the usual anticipated 
postwar depression recessions and so 
forth. In any event, about all any- 
one can do now is to keep one’s fin- 
gers crossed and hope for the best. 
PAA Pilots Finally Get Under Way 

On August 17, 18, and 19, there 
was a very interesting conference at 
the Del Prado Hotel, in Chicago. 
Gathered at this meeting were PAA 
pilots and copilots: F. S. K. Lewis, | 
C. S. Vaughn, J. B. Magenis, R. R. | 
Campbell, J. G. Anderson, G. H. 
Brown, E. A. Meyring, W. Bucking- 
ham, L. G. Watt, C. W. Karraker, 
R. E. Wanless, J. H. Kroeger, D. E. 
Loomis, and David L. Behncke of 


14,000 


A DECADE OF FLYING OVER PAN 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM’S FAR- 
FLUNG ROUTES WAS COMPLETED BY 
SKIPPER WILLIAM A. WINSTON, 
MASTER OF OCEAN-FLYING BOATS 
AND A MASTER STORY TELLER. HE 
HAS BEEN PILOTING 42-TON BOEING 
CLIPPERS ON TRANSATLANTIC RUNS 
SINCE 1939. NOW USING HIS SEVEN- 
TEENTH LOG BOOK, WINSTON HAS 
14,000 LOGGED HOURS OF FLYING TO 
HIS CREDIT, A GOOD PORTION OF 
WHICH WAS LOGGED OVER THE AT- 
LANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. IN 
ADDITION TO BEING AN ENTERTAIN- 


ING SPINNER OF YARNS — PARLOR 
STORIES TO YOU—-WHILE EN ROUTE 
DURING THE MOMENTS HE ISN’T ON 
THE FLIGHT DECK, WINSTON EN- 





—Pan American Airways Photo 


TERTAINS HIS PASSENGERS WITH 
HIS EXTENSIVE REPERTOIRE OF CARD 
TRICKS. ADEPT AT HANDLING PLAY- 
ING CARDS, HE SAYS THAT HE CAN 
DEAL HIMSELF FOUR ACES AT ANY 
TIME WITHOUT BEING DETECTED. HE 
MAKES IT A POINT NEVER TO PLAY 
CARDS WITH STRANGERS LEST HIS 
SKILL BE MISUNDERSTOOD. HANDY 
MAN TO HAVE AROUND, THIS MAN 
BILL WINSTON. HOW ABOUT A 
LITTLE BOUT BETWEEN BILL AND 
OCEAN-SPANNING DICK MERRILL, 
ALSO NOT ALL THUMBS WHEN IT 
COMES TO SHUFFLING THE CARD- 





BOARDS AND RATTLING THE BONES! 








ALPA, representing the pilots flying 
the six divisions of the vast Pan 
American global air network, name- 
ly, the Atlantic Division, the East- 
ern Division operating out of Miami, 
the Africa-Orient Division, the 
Brownsville Division, the Pacific 
Division, and the Alaskan Division. 
This conference was unusual prin- 
cipally for the reason that it was 
the last group of air line pilots to 
meet with ALPA’s Headquarters 
representatives to formulate a basic 
working agreement. There never 
was an air line pilots’ agreément- 
formulating conference at which a 
wider diversification of problems 
was brought on the table for dis- 
cussion. Despite this wide variety 
of problems and accompanying ideas, 
remarkable progress was made to- 
wards their solidification and when 
this series of meetings ended, the 
conferees had reached almost a com- 
plete meeting of minds and were able 
to leave Headquarters with sufficient 
instructions to make it possible to 
write a first draft of an employ- 
ment agreement covering the entire 
Pan American System. The drafting 
of this document, which was far 
more lengthy than any that has yet 
been drafted, consumed considerable 
of Headquarters’ time. Finally, on 
September 11, the first draft was 
completed and forwarded to all of 
the PAA pilot councils and conferees 
for their perusal prior to the holding 
of a second meeting of all conferees 
to place the finishing touches on the 
final first draft to be submitted to 
the company. If, after meetings of 
all PAA councils are held and the 
changes suggested in the first draft 
sent out on September 11 are negli- 
gible, it may be possible to revise 
this draft for submission to the com- 
pany without holding another meet- 
ing of the pilot conferees, thereby 
saving much time. Generally speak- 
ing, the Pan American pilots were a 
long time getting started with the 
making of an employment agree- 
ment, but they are apparently in a 
mood now to vigorously carry for- 
ward this work until it ends in the 
signing of an agreement with their 
company. 

Pending with UAL 


Immediately after the Pan Amer- 
ican conferences at the Del Prado 
Hotel, President Behncke and his 
Headquarters assistants met with 
the UAL conferees to formulate 
amendments to their basic working 
agreement and to plan the drafting 
of supplemental agreements covering 
this company’s domestic government 


| contract operation and its operation 


to and throughout Alaska. These 
conferences took place on August 
20 and 21. The UAL pilot and co- 
pilot conferees present were: O. M. 
Nelson, T. S. Jobson, J. E. Hale, Jr., 
W. J. Kitzmiller, S. J. Nelson, M. L. 
Boling, K. McMurray, and David L. 
Behncke of ALPA. As a result of 
these conferences, a letter was form- 
ulated containing the proposed 
amendments to UAL’s basic agree- 
ment. Also, two supplemental agree- 
ments were drafted covering 
company’s domestic government con- 
tract and Alaskan operations. This 
work was soon completed and the 
first drafts of amendments to the 
company’s basic agreement and the 
aforementioned supplemental agree- 
ments were presented to the com- 
pany in a letter of transmittal dated 
August 25. Conferences are now 
pending with United to negotiate 
these proposals. 
More Trouble 

About this time, trouble started 
brewing on Penn-Central between 
the pilots, amounting to keen dis- 
satisfaction which had arisen due 
to the way in which a section of 
their supplemental agreement was 
drafted. It related to the assign- 
ment and allocation of runs and 


the retaining by the pilots, flying | 


in the company’s government con- 
tract operating division, their 
rights to return to the domestic 
part of the company’s operation. 
It soon became apparent that the 
pilots were badly split on the is- 
sues involved and, finally, the feel- 
ing became so intense that Presi- 
dent Behncke made a special trip 
to Detroit on August 22 and call- 
ed a meeting of all the pilots 
domiciled at that station to dis- 


the | 





cuss the matter. At this meeting, | 


there was also. representation 
from PCA’s pilots’ Council No. 11 
located in Washington, D. C. Of 
this meeting, Behncke said, “Some 
have been shorter, but none snap- 
pier.” But, as is characteristic of 
ALPA’s meetings, it ended in a 


solution that was agreeable to all, | 
| serve the largest city in the Unit-| 


including the company. 
Does Bang-Up Job 

August 24 found ALPA’s Presi- 
dent and his assistant again con- 
ferring with American Export at 
the offices of the company located 
at La Guardia Field. Representing 
the pilots at these conferences 
were J. Y. Craig, C. A. Thompson, 
Berkeley Brandt, Jr., and David 
L. Behncke. The company was 


represented by J. E. Slater, Di-| 


rector; D. G. Richardson, Vice- 
President, Operations; Charles F. 
Blair, Jr., Chief Pilot, Operations; 
and E. G. Hamilton, Assistant to 
the Vice-President. Good progress 
was made and the indications are 
that after a few more days of con- 








signed to the Clipper for the flight 


PAN AMERICAN AC 





were (left to right): 


ES FLY DUTCH QUEEN 





—Pan American Airways Photo 

To this group of thirteen Pan American Airways flight crew members recently fell the honor of 
flying homeward Queen Wilhelmina of The Netherlands from an eastern port to Northern Ireland. They 
are shown here shortly after their arrival at the home terminal, La Guardia Field, New York City. As- 


Capt. Marius Lodeesen, Second Steward Verne 


C. Edwards, First Officer James L. Steen, First Steward Edward J. Garcia, Third Officer Thomas B. 
Pritchard, Supernumerary-Engineering Officer Edwin E. Brown, Navigator Stuart B. Robinson, Second 
Radio Officer Ralph S. Gibson, First Radio Officer Milton W. Eldred, Fourth Officer Clark V. Weidmann, 
Second Engineering Officer Richard W. Marchant, First Engineering Officer Henry R. Holt, Capt. How- 


ard M. Cone, commanding. 


It is interesting to note that Captain Cone also carried President Roosevelt 
on his historical Casablanca air journey which ended on February 1, 1948. 








ferring, an agreement will be| 
signed with this company. Ameri- | 
can Export is relatively new in| 
the foreign air transportation field | 
and, although still a company that 
is not nearly as large as its princi- 
pal competitor, Pan American Air- | 
ways, it is doing a bang-up job of | 
getting back and forth across the} 
Atlantic Ocean successfully and} 
its potentialities are limitless. 


Giant New Airport 

While in New York on August 
and 28, important conferences 
were held with Mayor La Guardia| 
and other city officials relating to} 
the planning of the runway layout | 
of New York City’s new. giant air-| 
port located at Idlewild. The first | 
of these conferences on August 
27 was held with John McKenzie, 
Commissioner of Marine and Avia- 
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tion, and Major Elmer Haslett, 
Manager of La Guardia Field. 
At these conferences, President 


Behncke was advised by ALPA’s 
Idlewild Airport Planning Com- 
mittee made up of Pilots J. Y. 
Craig of American Export, W. H. 
Smiley of TWA, E. D. Sager of 
EAL, and W. S. Shannon of Am- 
erican Airlines. 
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This airport, when completed, 
if properly planned now, will! 
be one of the largest and best in| 
the world; and to say that there | 
are some momentous problems to | 
be solved is putting it real mildly. | 
It is said that this airport, when | 
completed, will involve an expen-| 
diture of the staggering sum of | 
$100,000,000. Of this project, | 
President Behncke said, “Every-| 
thing about the planning of this | 
airport is staggering. It challenges 
even the wildest imagination. And | 
what is particularly significant is | 
that a small mistake at the begin- | 
ning will reach terrific proportions 
as the project develops towards | 
completion and passes on eventual- | 
ly into everyday use.” He added, | 
“An airport of a similar size but | 
located adjacent to some relatively | 
small western metropolis where | 
there is plenty of real estate avail-| 
able wouldn’t amount to anywhere | 
near so much of a problem for the | 
simple reason that such an airport | 
would, when finished, not have| 
very much traffic even though be- | 
ing large. This doesn’t happen| 
to be the case with Idlewild be-| 
cause this is an airport that will | 


ed States and as soon as it is fin- | 
ished, it will be called upon to 
handle an immense flow of air 
traffic, the volume of which will 
continue to grow for years to 
come. It’s truly a project in which 
a small mistake in the beginning 
would rapidly grow into a big mis- 
take in the end and in all prob- 
ability, an unforgivable one. Too 
much care cannot be exercised 
now against such eventualities.” 
Behncke Confers with La Guardia 
After the meeting on August 
27 between the pilots and Com- 
missioner John McKenzie and 
Airport Manager Elmer Haslett, 





President Behncke conferred with 





Mayor La Guardia on the follow- | 
ing day, August 28, about the | 
planning and building of New} 
York’s new airport at Idlewild. | 
Look Ahead, Too 

One angle that all airport plan- | 
ners must not lose sight of, and} 
one which they all should pay | 
much more attention to is, how is 
the ever increasing volume of air} 
traffic flowing to and from our| 
larger metropolitan airports to be | 
coped with. It is all well and good | 
to build a giant super airport but | 
the air above it will, sooner or} 
ater, become clogged with air| 
traffic. Much study has been given 
to this part of the problem but, to | 
date, it has not even been realis- | 
tically scratched. Rather than to 
keep fumbling with  catch-as-| 
catch-can ideas, why don’t someone 
start talking to traffic engineers | 
whose job it is to solve such prob- 
lems. This angle of approach has 
been made the subject of consider- 
able discussion between Headquar- 
ters and ALPA’s special air traffic | 
adviser, Pilot W. S. Shannon of 
American Airlines. It is hoped 
that a more realistic line of attack 
to solve the many knotty problems 
of air traffic will soon be forth- 
coming. 
City of Professional Politics 

From New York, the scene of 
ALPA action moved to Washing- 
ton, the city of professional poli- 
tics, where the last days of Au- 
gust were crowded with the con- 
tinuous stream of problems that 
the air line pilots are endlessly 
interested in, legislatively and 








the industry realize that air trans- 
portation is again on the threshold 
of many changes in its legislative 
control. It is a safe predictio 
that the next several months will 
bring forth many new and expan- 
sive developments in this direction. 
One of the surprising things about 
the everyday life of working peo- 
ple is the way they go about thei 
daily tasks in various branches of 
American industry and transpor- 
tation, not realizing that there is 
almost a continuous legislative 
battle going on in Washingtor 
which is most always vital to their 
present and future welfare anc 
the best interests of the industry 
that they make their life’s work. 
In this respect, pilots and other ai! 
workers are no exception. 
Moves with Rapid Tempo 

After reading this piece about 
ALPA’s August activities which is 
because of available space, very 
sketchy, all of our members shoulc 
be thoroughly convinced that their 
organization is moving at a rapid 
tempo and there are, strange as it 
may seem, busier times ahead. Ii 
those who still manage to live a 
reasonably quiet and undisturbed 
existence during these hectic times 
try to tell you that your ALPA 
representatives, or, for that mat- 
ter, any of the principal officials 
in air transportation, are playing 
tiddlywinks with their time 
these days, you can tell them witl 
genuine assurance of correctness 
that “they who have their head: 
buried in the sand don’t know 
whereof they speak.” SEE YOU 


otherwise. Few of the workers in| NEXT MONTH. 











NOW DAMMIT! LET’S BE AT IT 


( Continued from Page 5) 





pilot schedule is now done by the 
Chief Pilot’s office. 
in charge of the program and 
Doris Gibbs is the new “girl who 
runs the book.” 
That “Tricky Little Stimson” 
We’re all qualified to fly into 
Washington now. We’ve been 
qualifying for the last few weeks. 
The boys from New York have 
been getting off at Pittsburgh 
from flights 8 and 10, making 
three trips to Washington and 
then coming back to New York on 
8 or 10 next day. The qualifying 
is done in the Stimson. “Debs” 
Heath and I qualified together. 
Neither of us had flown anything 
but Douglas for a long time. You 
should have seen us struggle with 
that ‘“‘tricky little Stimson.” As 
soon as we got home we each went 
out and bought more insurance. 
Dee Graham is now dispatching in 
New York. In the meantime, Paul 
Husac is qualifying. 
Missing Wonderful Opportunity 
This is a subject I have wanted 
to mention for some time. We 
ought to supply a pilot for the job 
every time there is a vacancy. In 
the past, a number of vacancies 
have been filled by nonflying per- 
sonnel. I think this is mainly be- 
cause no pilots bid for the job. 


Ray Wells is| 








If we don’t fill these vacancie 
with flying personnel, we are miss 
ing a wonderful opportunity. 
There is no need to explain all th: 
reasons and advantages in havin: 
flying personnel for dispatchers. 
We are all familiar with them 
Now, dammit, let’s be at it. 
Working Out the Kinks 

Most of the boys have bee» 
putting in Link sessions lately. 
For some time the Link didn’t ge: 
much attention except from co- 
pilots. But recently everyone was 
required to put in at least te. 
hours. The reason for this evades 
me at the moment, but we al 
agree that “a little more Lin< 
won’t do us any harm.” Maggi2 
Singleton is the little lady in 
charge of the Link. She caug!t 
me flat-footed making a couple cf 
mistakes and promptly straighter - 
ed me out. That’s one place in th ; 
business where alibis and_ bul:- 
hooey won’t help a damned biz. 
Just make the lines in the rigi:t 
place, keep the air speed, altitude, 
and timing right and that’s <!l 
there is to it. 

George Gillard is back in New 
York flying as reserve captain. 
Some of our other New Yo:k 
boys are in the last stage of check- 
ing out. I’ll have the names 2s 





soon as the results are in. 
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